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REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 

yrivn.’i —MAI'AMfc LATAI.CTTJ4 LAUV FANilA^TE, 

H}£& 

Tt ib rather amusing, and sometimes more than 
amusing, to an old bachelor like iue, to be re- 
mi tided of the widely di tie ring dot't mien, theories, 
notions, or profession# which have Wen put for¬ 
ward in different conditiuiib uf society in England, 
aa to the proper characteristics of a good wife. 
Then? has been tome change of view even in my 
time. More than once within this century, so¬ 
ciety hm inclined towards this, that, or the other 
idea of the bent sort of wide, as she would he 
drawn in literature. It seems to me that during 
the war, half a century ago, men of the middle 
and upper ulasses liked a stronger tone of mind, 
and more activity uf habits in their wives than it 
has of late been the fashion to admire. -Some of 
our literary men, at least, have been trying of late 
years to spread among us their taste for the wife who 
is always at her husband's disposal, for fus amuse¬ 
ment in the intervals of work. This is to be the 
criterion of her value, She is to be at all times 
punctual to & moment, or in waiting for his com¬ 
mands : she is always to he at complete leisure— 
not worn or ambus about the children for whom 
money can pure base attendance r she is never to 
be too tired or anxious for perfect brightness and 
comeliness : she is to do no coarse or ugly work ; 
hut is to he dressed ill black velvet, or something 
of that kind, embroidering: cambric, or nothing : 
to be ready to play and sing, or go to the theatre, 
or have a capital dinner or supper set out at short 
notice, without disappearing from the room, or 
touching the domestic burden with one of her 
fingen : she \b to appreciate and be constantly 
delighted with her husband's achievements, in 
whatever line they may lie, from completing his 
stock-taking to writing bio tragedy, or making his 
great speech of the session ; and, at the same time, 
she must not be learned, nor fond of hooka, nor 
I liable to hold any opinion which she does not know 
her husband to entertain. Thin is the ideal of a 
wife which boa been set up before our eyes with 
much energy and perseverance for some years put, 
as other images have, Lt-eo adored by former gene¬ 
rations j but it may be observed still, as at any 
former time, that a genuine case of supreme wifely 
excellence overthrown all fantastical notions and 
exclusive doctrines, and makes the whole world 
kin T1 by that vital “touch of nature " ujkui the 
common heart of mankind. One writer. Lady M, 
Wortley Montague, or Mr, Urquhart, or Sira. 
Toole, or Mr. Mlines, may write accounts of 
Moslem wives which sot society disputing about 


whether women had better be shut up or live 
under the free heaven ; a cynic may praise the 
Mongolian wife, who is her hubbaiuTs .iack-cd-alL 
trades and maid of-all-work ; while a saint would 
have women walk in long gardens, among Pasai on - 
fin wen, and carrying each a tall white lily ; but 
they will feel alike, and like other people, when 
an incident of true conjugal heroism or devoted- 
mess occurs "within their ken, There may thus ba 
representative ■wives, as truly as representative 
soldiers, or statesmen, or adventurers; that is, 
there is a common agreement in regarding them as 
a complete ex emphti cation of tho idea of their 
class, 

I need not spend many words on the plain fact 
that the good wife of one state of society is very 
unlike that of another, in regard to the cultivation 
of her mind and the employment of her time* 
There are Irish villages, and iScotek glens, and 
English towns at this day where the Mahratta or 
Thibetan or Red Indian wife would I*j regarded 
as the model of her sox* Such a span** carries 
the tent, ur rides tho bullock or pony* with all 
her children hanging about her, while her husband 
rides on before, in showy trim- At the resting 
place she pitches the tent, or excavates an apart¬ 
ment in the snow ; lights the tires, shampooes her 
husband while he smokes, ami then feeds nud 
waters and fdianijhuot'B hia horse j cooks the meal 
and serves her husband with it ; ami then feeds 
the children, collects food fur the animals' next 
meal, perhaps catches hah, or shoots a few wild¬ 
fowl, and, long after the whole family ha^s been 
asleep, lies down at Lor husband's feet, or in any 
comer where she can Hud a Bp are bit of mat, aware 
that ahe must lie the brat up in the morning. 
This Asiatic or American wife is. in a manner, 
the representative of a considerable number of 
wives now living within the United Kingdom ; hut 
we consider that method of life a remnant of bar¬ 
barism, which will disappear Indore the advance of 
education ; and meantime wc have no particular de¬ 
sire that the phase should bo preserved by any 
express representation. Wives who do all the 
work fur lazy husband^ ,md hear all humiliations 
from despotic ones, are not model wives in the 
eyes of English society, though they are regarded 
as inestimable conveniences by individuals of the 
nation. 

The favourite image of the wife in the imagina¬ 
tion of tho greatest number of civilised nations is 
perhaps that of the niediuval matron, at tho 
opening of tho age of chivalry. When we would 
think of a noble woman, under our own system of 
morals, our minds recur to the i'ruMcier’* wife* 
living in her castle or mansion for years together, 
without tidings of her husband, commanding the 
domestic garrison, and superintending the cultiva¬ 
tion of the lands, providing for the retainers, 
ruling the tenant#, controlling the dependents, 
employing the household priest to write all de¬ 
spatches, os do one else could do it ; revising atid 
checking the accounts of the steward ; keeping tbe 
purveyors, military and civil, up to their duty, 
that the place may always be tit for defence ; and, 
when necessary, standing a siege, in her husband * 
name, fur her husband's wake, and often with bis 
ability and courage. It is true such an ideal* if 
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now proj nosed from imagination, instead of history, 
would create a certain eatery, We should talk a 
good deal about womans sphere (cum prelum ding 
the modem drawing-room with the half-forbidden 
outlying regions of the kitchen and the nursery) ; 
we should be shocked at the notion of women who 
looked after archers and crossbows, and whose talk 
was of beeves: we might think it a bit of the wis¬ 
dom of our ancestors that the priest should hold 
the i>cn ; but wc should bo scandalised that a 
woman should mount a tower to look upon a battle, 
and order flights of arrows T and the discharge of 
hot stones and liquids ; and i>erhapn we might even 
now—and certainly should, up to the time of the 
Crimean war-—express disgust at the thought of a 
gentlewoman dressing the wounds of men. Vet, 
because this order of wives has existed, and been 
honoured ami adored by our forefathers, and been 
exactly what the spirit and circumstances of the 
times required, we all agree in regarding the 
worthy medieval wife as a model for all ages. 
There were ladies then, who were no more capable 
of administering the affairs of a domain than many 
a modem wife is of keeping her husband's house. 
There were weak and spoiled women, who regu¬ 
larly aggravated all misfortunes by their grief and 
lamentations. There were fond brideg, who in¬ 
sisted an accompanying their husbands to Pales¬ 
tine-—just os too many of our cotintrywomen effi- 
barraaBed our good soldiers in India during the 
mutiny, by choosing to go into a scene where they 
could be nothing hut a burden and an anxiety : but 
the image of the noble wife of thu twelfth mid 
thirteenth centuries remains one of the loveliest 
pictures in the great gallery of history. During 
the preceding ages, women had been in a very low 
condition—"the influence of the Church having 
been of a broadly ascetic character* The use of 
the worship of the Virgin, in the magnitude which 
it assumed after the celebration of the Immaculate 
Conception in A.u, 1134, had a strong effect on 
the social poflitiuu of women throughout Christen* 
dom ; and they soon rose to be the companions of 
their husband* in counsel as in recreation. Poets 
and novelists represent them as queens of beauty, 
and prizegivers at contests of arms and wit and 
poetry; blit they Were also the advisers of rcdera, 
the partners of their husbands in serious rcspmsb 
InliticR, and their representatives in all the actual 
business of life when military duty called thein 
from home- Their powers, duties, and mode of 
life would no doubt be offensive to the artificial 
taste which calls itself refinement in onr own time 
—and especially in a considerable portion of its 
literature—if the self-constituted appointors of 
woman's sphere dared say what they feel : but the 
general sym^thy w ith native nobleness, and the 
potency of mural tradition carry all before them, 
so that when we would praise a heroic or devoted 
woman in our own day* we say she is worthy of 
that olden time. 

One great moral of the ease should never be lost 
sight of + Women were more valuable then than 
over before, from the slaughter of men. This 
opened to them the succession to lauds and offices, 
over nearly all Europe. Their new dignity, autho¬ 
rity, wealth, and independence certainly called 
forth unsuspected lowers, intellectual and moral ; 


and thus the world beheld the converse of the 
familiar case of w omen becoming Jess capable in 
proportion to the contempt w ith which they were 
regarded, and less worthy of honour as they were 
lees respected. The deterioration of slaves and 
victims,, at all times and everywhere, is as con¬ 
stant a result as any other effect of a known cause : 
and here we saw the reversed process,—of women 
rifling in ability and character to the height of their 
loftier destiny. 

In our own century wo have Men something of 
this. One of the most striking things we found 
in France, when we obtained access to it after the 
war, was the ability of the women in practical 
life. They had succeeded to the business and 
the property of a boat of men destroyed by the 
wan* of the empire; and we thought them like 
no other women that we had over seen for sense, 
shrewdness, independence, and accomplishment in 
the methods of business. They arc so still, in 
another generation ; and it seems bo ho generally 
true that French women of all ranks are more 
habitually in the confidence of their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers,, about the bur mess of life 
than women of other nations arc. We might 
except the Americans—or some of them. At both 
ends of the country, the women have a character 
of efficiency which is very marked. In New 
England there are so many more women than men, 
that a considerable number of girls take early to 
some occupation by which they can live when 
their brothers, and those who should naturally bo 
their husbands, go to the West. In the Slave 
States it is common fur women to possess laud and 
slaves ■ and the duty which then devolves ujnm 
them is that of administering the affaire of a small 
community, Some are idle nud ntroeioItaly selfish: 
but some, also, are ao able and up to their duty, 
that we may Ije sure that the material which made 
Crusaders' wives exists still in abundance. Of 
German women, the general impression stems to 
be H that they are not to be surpassed aa w ives, 
while they are ill-adapted to single life. There 
can be no general rule in such a cane ; but if they 
are brought up with a view to marriage, it ia 
natural that they should wander in sentiment and 
passion, or suffer from titfiui when left without 
due occupation ami interest. On the other hand, 
the capacity of devoted ue&a in German wives is 
so great that the conjugal interest brings out, 
apparently, any sort of faculty that events may 
demand. 

Itio, after all, the devoted ness that captivates 
us every one, in the contemplation of fqieeial con¬ 
jugal cases* The d a voted ncaa is the vivifying 
power of the ability, and therefore greater than 
the ability ; and it is full of BAcredliurtft anil charm 
where the superior faculty iloea not exist. Wo 
could not possibly feel more than wo do for the 
wife who would not leave her husband when he 
wad broken on the w heel, but tended him, wiped 
the sweat from Ids face, upheld Lis courage, and 
promised him speedy relief when death was near. 
Wc could not honour her more than we do, if we 
knew her intellect to have been as great as hei 
heart, Perhaps we might s;iy that it requires a 
universal greatness o( character and capacity to 
exercise so stupendous a self-control as fiui. liut. 
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put it aa tu may, it is the dcvotcdnesg which I 
occupies us wholly m thinking of that first of ■ 
wires. 

So it is in the case of wives win* haves risked 
their lives to save their husbands, like Madame 
LavjJcttc and many others. The one incident 
absorbs ms, and we Luipiire no further than the 
capacity do the deed. M. Lav alette lay under 
sentence of death for high treason at Paris* in 
l&l5 h His wife was ill Kith miserable health, 
through her anxieties and terrors, and her efforts 
on his behalf, that she could hardly stand. She 
made this weakness available for M. Lavalette's 
escape. She went to the prison in a sedan chair* 
irnl was carried without stopping to a passage 
within the turnkey’s department; and when alie 
went home, she entered the chair at the same place. 
On the December day in 1315 which was to have 
been the last of her husbands life, she went to 
the prison at four in the afternoon, her daughter, 
eleven yean old, walking beside the chair* The 
fashion of the time, in regard! to head-dress, was 
favourable to disguise. We do not forget the 
remark made when the Duche^c d'Augoulfcnte 
entered the T nil erics, on the return of the Bour¬ 
bons, ami ap]reared there aa the heroine of the 
moat mourn fid story in all royal experience : the 
remark of the by-slanders was,—‘^he wears the 
small bonnetthe sin all bon not being the English 
mode, and the French a particularly large one. 
In such A large bonnet, and moreover with an 
ample veil, Madame Lav alette stepped out of the 
chair ; and the turnkey supported her on one side, 
and her child on the other, upstairs and to the 
door of her husband's apartment. She dined with 
bur husband ; and iu an hour and a half from her 
arrival* the turnkey was summoned to assist her 
to her chair. The veil was down ; and ho doubt 
the man was silent from companion. It was an 
hour Ij-efcire any one entered the prisoner's room ; 
and then the prisoner, wrapped in the well known 
cloak, ap^ared to be muling by the light of a 
candle on the table behind I dm. The gaoler tfttke 
twice, and, receiving no answer, advanced into the 
morn* and went to the front of the prisoner* 
Farther concealment was impossible, Madame 
Lavalettc hooked up with a smile, saying, if He is 
gone," and immediately fell into convulsions. She 
had been full of dread of the treatment she should 
receive when discovered ; and the solitary hour of 
watching and terror she had passed had l«cn too 
much for an exhausted invalid* She rejoined her 
husband, however* beyond the frontiers of France* 
whence he had esoajrcd by the agency of Sir Robert 
Wilson and Mr. Bruce, whose trials for the act 
f'Uly half-voluntary on their part, ami an act 
ef simple benevolence)„ all elderly Englishmen 
tvmsinber* 

There is no end to the true stories of the devo- 
tviluess of wives of political prisoners, whether 
they could effect deliverance, like Madame Lava- 
let to and Madame Kinked, or could only mitigate, 
more or less, the sufferings of captivity. The 
syinputhies of a wlinls generation were with the 
Countess i'onfalonieri, in her incessant struggles 
far her Luis hand’s release from the atrocious indie- 
tiona of the late Emperor of Austria; and when 
W reason gave way, and then her life, so that she 


had no enjoyment of his freedom at last, her fate 
was felt almost as a personal sorrow' by more than i 
one nation. 

MadamEi Kinkers health also gave way under 
the stress of terror and grief, inflicted by tbo late : 
King of Prussia himself ami by his too faithful 
servants, in their passion of alarm anil wrath at 1 
the events qf LH4H \ but she lived ft few happy 
years with her husband in Ills exile before the 
heart disease which hIic had incurred in the 
struggle caused her death by a fall from a window, 
to which uiur had rushed fur air in a spasm. Again 
and again she had been told that he hail only quo i| 
*lay to live, or that he hid been shot that morn¬ 
ing : anti her persistence in moving heaven and 
earth on his behalf was met with intolerable 
insolence, indifference, or cruelty. The indignity 
to which M. Kink cl was subjected, of being mode 
to spend his days in spinning wool, w» at length 
converted into a retribution on hi* oppressor*. The 
yam he had spun during the day hung from his 
window at night, to fetch up the implements by 
which ho effected his escape. I believe the 
method of escape has never been made known. 

Al! the gaolers knew was that the bird hod flown, 
and then that he hail joined his patient and eon- 1 
stallt mate ; and again, that they had made a nost 
for themselves in a region where the liming and 
snaring of the best birds of the wood is an unknown 
practice* 

When we speak or hear of wives attending on I 
their imprisoned husbands* all minds revert to the 
two wives whose interests were engaged on oppo¬ 
site sides during the great rebellion,—Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Lady F&u&hawe. Lucy Hutcbin- 
son's life is so well known by her Memoirs of her 
husband, that her mere name and her husband's 
mention of her with his dying breath are cue ugh. 
“Let her," said ho, “ns she is above other 
women, show herself, on this occasion, a good 
Christian, and above the pitch of ordinary' women. 51 
Shu was his friend and partner in all transactions 
in which she could Alia re ; his deputy when two 
offices hail to be fulfilled at once ■ and her supe¬ 
riority in judgment, knowledge and ability woe a 
subject nf gentle and dignified exultation to him, 

—in striking contrast to the sense mid experience 
of a great man at the very moment. 

Milton firm left ua his testimony of the need 
that such men Imvc of intellectual capacity and 
cultivation in a wife* Without it, he uaya, 
“there must come that unaiNeakahle weariness 
and despair of all sociable delight which turn the 
blessed ordinance of God into *a sore evil under 
the sun, T or at least to a familiar mischief, a droop¬ 
ing and disconsolate household,—captivity with¬ 
out refuge or redemption,” 

Lady F*tt*hawo candidly tells us how she went 
to work to lie her husband 1 *, Sir Richard Fa n- 
shawe’s, political comrade ; or rather how ahe—a 
more girl—was wrought tijnm by designing per- 
sons 1 to try to got at his secrets, when the fate 
of the Stuarts was trembling ill the balance* 
and an indiscreet word from man or woman 
might pfcwibly determine the fate of an empire. 

She tclla us ingenuously and merrily how she 
pouted and sulked, and how her husband gaily 
and lovingly bore with her, and gave her time to i 
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recover her good sense ; ami then spoke a few 
and kind Word* of explanation of his dtit}' 
to his prince which act her right for life. **So great 
was hia reason anil goodness/* she writes, “that, 
upon consideration, it made my Folly appear tome 
so vile, that, from that (lay* until the day of his 
death, I never thought lit to ask him any business 
hut what he communicated freely to me, in order 
to Ida estate or family," About such things he did 
communicate freely from the day when they married 
upon twenty pounds, in the most private way nt 
Oxford, where the ting's servants began their 
training in hardship, to the lust of their joint 
lives : and when they could no longer converse 
and consult in privacy, at home, they daringly 
talked in the open air from the window to the 
ground. Of course, this w as in the dark, and when 
they could commitnicate m no other way. He was 
imprisoned at Whitehall ; and she went there from 
Chancery Lane every morning before daybreak, 
with a dark lantern, on foot, alone, and in all 
weathers, slipped into the entry upon which her 
husbands window opened, carried him news, and 
received his directions. After the first time, when 
he did not expect her at four in the morning, ho 
never foiled to put out his head instantly, in answer 
to her soft call. Sometimes she was so wet with 
the rain that it went in at her neck and out at her 
heels ; but that was no matter, if she could 
I cam how best to make application to Cromwell 
on her husband's behalf—a thing which she did 
Successfully, owing, as she told her children, to the 
Protector s great respect for their father. 

*She once showed an oi|u;tl disregard of another 
kind of rain,—an iron shower from an enemy at 
sea, A Turkish galley menaced the vessel in 
which the PauMhawes were going to S]*ain J anti the 
only chance of eacajK* from slavery was by putting 
on a warlike appearance,and hiding all the women 
and the merchandise. So the ladies were locked 
into the cabin, whence indeed Lady Fanshawe had 
been tOC sick to move. Now, however, when her 
husband was in danger on deck, she never rested 
till she had brought a cabindk>y to the door, got 
him to o]bcn it, and possessed herself of his blue 
thrum cap and Ida tarred coat. She put 1mlf- 
a-crown in his hand, and he let her pass up to the 
deck, where fthc stole softly to her husband's side, 
“as free from sickness and fear," she tells her 
children, “as, I confess, from discretion.” This 
time her husband had no rebuke ready for her in¬ 
discretion. Looking upon her he blessed himself, 
and matched her up in his arms, saying, “ <TOod 
Owl! that love can make this change ! ,T Hu be¬ 
thought himself at length of chiding her ; hut it 
was with a laughing and a gbatoning eye,— 
both then and ever niter, 

Wc have acme of un heard a story lately—full of 
ft more solemn sweetness than this—a story m 
animating as it is mournful, of such a wife 
wifEi her husband at sea. Each age has its own 
mode of discLu-lire of the moral greatness of the 
men and women of the time ; and in this case, 
through the way a and circumstance* of our cen¬ 
tury—of even the Utter half of it—we see in Mrs, 
Patton the mind and Soli! of the best wife of tbs 
noblest Crusader of six centuries ago. 

Olio February day, four years since, the people 
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who happened to lie on the Battery at New* York, 
saw that a sick person was being carried in a litter 
from a ship to the Battery Hotel. Beside the litter 
walked a young girl, as a careless passenger might 
have supposed : hut others were struck by the 
strangeness of such youth fulness in one with so 
careworn a face, Jshc was also obviously near her 
confinement She was twenty, in fact, and had 
been married three years to the mail in the Jitter. 
She liad been brought up in gaiety and indulgence 
in a prospermia home in East Boston, and hail 
married a gallant young sea captain. In the first 
days of the honeymoon. Captain Patton was offered 
the command of the Neptune’s Car, a ship fitted 
out. for the circumnavigation o£ the globe, and 
delayed by tho illness of the commander. Captain 
Patton declined this great piece of profession a] 
advancement, on the ground that he could not 
leave his bride, for so long a time, at an hour's 
warning. He was told she might go with h i m ; 
she was willing, ami they wore established on 
board within twelve hours from the first proposal 
being mode. 

They w T ere absent a year and five months ; and ' 
from tho outset she made herself her husband's 
pupil, companion and helper, to his great delight. 
She Hindi ml navigation, and learned everything 
that he could teach her, ami was soon habituated 
to take observations, steer by the chart, and keep 
the ship's reckoning. In August 18 £Hj + they sailed 
again in their beloved vessel for California, making 
sure that the ship they were so proud of, and so 
familiar with, would beat two others which started 
at the same time. The race which ensued dis¬ 
closed to Captain Fatten tho evil temper and 
designs of his first mute, who was evidently bent 
on defeating his purpose, and, for some unknown 
reason, an carrying tho ship into Valparaiso. 
Before Cajw Horn was reached, the captain was 
suffering from anxiety and vigilance. There it 
was necessary to depose tho mate ; and under the 
toil of supplying hi* place, Captain Patton's health 
gave way entirely, A fever was followed by con¬ 
gestion of the brain ■ but he had had time to put 
his wife in full pusscssion of Ids purposes. Tho 
ship was by no means to go to Valparaiso ; for the 
erew L would desert, and the cargo he lost before 
the consignees could arrive. His honour and 
conscience were concerned, he said, in going to 
the right port. This settled everything in his 
wife's mind. The ship should go to her destined 
port, and no other. 

Her husband lure nine hopelessly delirious ; and 
the mate adzed the opportunity to assume autho¬ 
rity. He wrote a letter to Mrs. Patton, warning 
her not to oppose him, and charging her with tho 
respulisilftlity of the fate of every Elan hi tho 
vessel, if »he presumed to interfere, iShc replied 
that her husband had not trusted him while he 
wo* well ; and she rhould not trust him now that 
her husband was ill. She assembled the crew, 
told them tho facte, and appealed to them. Would 
they accept her authority in her hue band e place, 
disregard the first mate, and work the ship under 
the orders of the second ? Every man of them 
agreed, and she had nothing to complain of from 
ill cm. They did what they could to sustain her. 
They saw her at her studies, as they passed tho 
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ami regarded her with nraitnca 
iikil pity .—.a yqimg wife* «wn to to a moller, 
iJi>n# among man, with her hmfronil tin mime nnd 
n'fltntt, tto riTifr to comm and* a Li e t tbeir liTii to 
| rr*rrvo Uy lu r barn tog 'LU'i pDfruioiiil ikill 1 
'ftare ito At Iht desk hy lilDpligll^~iinv 
itmiyitk^r ttLft|irfl3 t h>■ >k^ whidi DaitJ iuritmet her 
-■in be? bust Eftmln cud ; nnw keeping tto reckoning, 
i-hnl mtic mg f-nirii-* in the log, At noon and At 
fthv frp oh dwk h taking an olwn atiira. 
Sto tMrkd tiio charts, tnada no mistake!, and 
rirrirtl the ibi^ into pjrt m line condition on the 
13th of Not'etutor. 

CApUttl frit ton *fl* A FrwmiMn: And the 
FftttHUlMUIH At Sj.it Franciieo were kind, iv tiding 
tlm-m I mb to Sew York by the lint h hi]» that 
v..- dil toko ill 1 in. They Arimd wholly ik-itiluto, 
— tto buitiMid, blind, deaf, delirious, dying; — 
tuv wifr ^T3,vs' ahifr- umi^huhI, In it Will u\ron reach¬ 
ing B» '•to'i-n b*for<- tor O'n liniment. Thin- aim a he 
cvuhl hat Hcnhijiliilt j tor Imnliimd wbj ton ill b» 
Lie tvlnoi^d, and tor child wa* bom m a Rtrangn 
t l*Ce. The Sew York tuadcrvriUn \uinu dialiily 
whl her IlhUl doLlor* .v a gift j anil the oan«rj of 
I to aniE C4r^-i at cnee took nttpA to t vilify 

tbeir wiiH of her conduct, t'nchr ungiihr ex> 
In-miT-V* ilic h.vd ctm fide red the iiLlen^tA uf the 
crew, Mid rjitd-iL a vmI auinunfc of ]irn|ifKy to tto- 
ownrrA ; mkI tin- Yiitonf ami eon*uietal5ui,t!iiiva!i uf 

ttiifl lonely yming creature wi-m thoirmghlj appre- 
c-atal. Tin 1 Truth war. it war to her LmtluJid 
ihnt rJjc devrtod iitncll She wrought oat hih 
piuqio«*. aiki wvd hi a honour. 

From the verge uf hii gravt ito Ji**pp*AT* from 
tight* Wv may never hear uf her again : 3,uL we 
•earocly need to know rtinre. What could wu Auk 
farther, after k ing prHi n tod a »th the true Inugi; 
of a j^rk-t wife, Loreto in pfu^irhiMi b> the et- 
tremity of hrf trial f t F fur mir, mi thankful to 
knriw tliat a Miry Iiah Rtiiiwli the fall gfary 

ami beauty uf wLtotoh.il in enr day 

BonTT 
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KEPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 
StiiLKTU'ic Students. 


CAROLINA Li HElL'jrllf.L ; BUFN;II5 PBAHalN ; A*l> 
filka, hljMLRV1LL£. 

I AM Uot award whether others have luade the 
observation, but it apj nians to me that the repug¬ 
nance of our *ex to learned ladies 15 does not 
allhet female mathematicians. Qnr jeato are 
levelled at the literary women ; and yot more, nt 
the jiliiloaopherflp 11 or those who study psychology, 
in a tiermau, French, or English form. I should 
say “jestft H'm levelled," but that there are bE.UL 
publicatious nud men antiquated enoiiglito 
to keep Up the old insolence ami the old joke, 
after society in geneTn'kl hoi arrived at bitlor ioate! 
fertile reoaran, j^eeibly, that there are stilt women 
(ft few in England, and not a few in America,) 
who are auliquated enough to make themsclvea 
fooli-ili ami di-iutg rce&ble, instead of wise and eoin- 
panionalde r through their pursuit of knowledge* 

— lv ., , Gor » gie ^ 


I need wt eiilarge on Uiis ; for there to no 
pleasure, and at this time of day no pro tit in 
eonbemplating pedantry on the one htoid, or 
BcolUjig on the other. I have referred to the old 
and worn-out topic only because it appears to 
me that if female mathematicians and physical 
discoverers haVo eueaped the insult^ and aLmoat 
the enttoiam, bestowed on literary women half a 
century Ago, it imi&t he because tbeir pursuits 
carry tbeir own test with them. The attammeota 
of such women arc not a matter of opinion» hut of 
fact, Han or woman may be uiiE-fcak.Cn about 
; his or her eomprehsudon oI Kant’s apparatus oI 
Conditions, or Accuracy in the reading of dead 
lacguAgee j but there oan b* no deception of self 
or others as to the reality of knowledge in the 
science of Space and Numbers ; or the dtitaetiou 
of new agencies in Nature which can be brought 
to the test. Even where thto to qu.eationed f oo 
account of the many toL*e starts to discovery that 
have been made, up to tbia time* the doubt to, not 
about the reality of the knowledge but the 
I correctness of the micreuecs of the discoverer, 

, On the wholtj, we may, I think, fairly a^y, that in 
the acieutifie depart merits of human knowledge 
women rank equally with men in r&Bpoet of 
society. Whether they have equal access to that 
Iki-d of knowledge to another affair. 

Let ii* look at two or three recently dead or 
still living, and see what aapeeto they present. 

The eeuior of the three (German, French, anil 
Engliuh), whom our own generation may have 
s^cn t was Loth a ULathtmalician and a physical 
disco vere r. Can dine Liicretia Hmcbd p the *i^ter 
of -Sir William Herachel, was the German. She 
was l>orn at Hanover (March IGtb, IfTiO], and 
Lived there till she was one-and-twenty. She wa 
sixteen h And her toother eight and-twenty when 
he„ in England, began to attend to astronomy; 
tJis whole family being sujijKwed be engrossed 
i by muaic, as they were certainly devoted to it pro- 
lEisuiiJiialiy, It is not, therefore, likely that Caroliiifl 
| waa prepared by cdueatiou For aeietitiric pursuit ia 
1 any other direction ; Mid her taking it up at lust, 
in order to aaatot her brother, ireema to ahow that 
i she had no original overmastering gernUa for 
sciencs, inch aa must have taken her out uf tin 
> ordinary condition* uf fcmalo life, but that the 
lab&mrs of her life from that time forward were 
a merely natural exercise of perfectly natural 
powers,, kShfl came over to England as soon ns 
she Was oil fc enough (nne-and. twenty) to keep htaT 
bru i hcr’fl house at Bath, where -he was organist to 
a chapel. She was his heljner and sympathiser in 
the aHtrtmomic&I pursuit* which were hto delight* 
os bto beat recreatiou frem hia professional 
buHincFK. Pihfi wnrkeiJ out his calculatioUH when 
bo bad (irovhled the nkmCUtBi she watched wifcb 
au anxiety like hto own the production of the 
telesco|M; he made because he could not afford to 
buy one ; and when ho discovered a planet, ten 
years after aha hud joined him, she enjoyed tha 
triumph and its re&ultu Very keenly. The King 
gave brother William ttiHW. a year, and called him 
Astronomer to the Court ■ and the (then) bachelor 
brother and \m stnid sister removed to Slough, tu 
do as thuy ]ik«J for the re.Ht of thuir liveo. 

Thus far, it ntay ho said that Caroline Herschel 
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Jippean as the devoted aiater. doing her beat to 
kelp her brother, whose purauiLa happened to bn 1 
aciaiitlFic ; but that tliero IS nothing remarkable, - 
happily 1 in that spectacle. This id very true : 1 
but now occurs the spectacle which dots appear 
remarkable to all who have heard of it. 

Throughout the longest nights o£ the year,— 
the astronomer's summer* or flerwon of fruits*—a 
light wm seen burning in tha observatory at 
Bkmsjh 04 often afl the aky waa clear* and die* i 
appearing only when the dawn was putting out ! 
the itira. Under chat tight &at tnroiine Hersche3 p 
noting in alienee the observationtt of her brother, 
who was at hid telescope in the nuXt chamber* if 
he Wad silent, sho had occupation in Working up 
hia OdJouiationa ; and then nothing was hoard but 
the ticking of the dock, and the moving of hia 
telcsco^. To be his secretary required no little 
learning; but to achieve the vast calculations by 
which his observations were rendered available, 
required algebraical accomplishments of an order 
rtry unusual among women. A? 1 * astronomer's 
asaslltaii V she waa salaried hy the King i and in 

the discharge of her olhce p nhc read ho.p brother's 
clocks, and did all the routint: part of hia work. 
This might have been thought enough fur a 
good German housekeeper, who cat up till day¬ 
light for the greater part of the winter ■ hut sine 
had ae ecu tific interests of her own. Her brother 
hid constructed a smaller telescope for her ; atnl 
when he was away from home she apeut many a 
night alone in the observatory, looking out for ' 
unrecorded stars, and for unsuspected comets, j 
She had new nebula and clusters of stars to 
furnish to her brother's catalogue? when he re- 
turned; and ahe discovered seven comets in eleven 
yeiTB r —tive of which had certain Ly never been 
noted before, Tier first work, which supplied 
Obiiaaione in the British, catalogue to the extent of 
5b 1 Ft ary r observed by Flamsteed.! waa published 
by the Kcyal SucLcty. Eight years after hur . 
brother's death, and her owu return to Hanover, 
and when she was eighty yean old, she waa pre¬ 
sented with the gold medal of the Astronomical 
Buciety of England, and elected an honorary 
member of that body, in congequeuce of her com¬ 
pletion of a catalogue of the clusters of stars and 
nebula observed by her brother, and, though she did 
not lay so* by herself, !She lived on tilt ninety- 
aeven p a perfect exemplification of the best effects 
of intellectual pursuit of a high order on the 
whole nature, Mur frame woe healthy; her mind 
waa sereins; her intellect Waa clear Lilt just the 
last ; her affections ware through life genial and 
faithful ■ her mumers modest and si tuple ; and 
her old Ago tranquil and dignified* There is no 
trace, in her whole career, of any sort of con¬ 
temptuous usage on Account of her soicntilic 
tendencies ; sod the respect with which she was 
treated at Windsor first* And Afterwards by the 
King and Court at Hanover, till her death in 
1648* *eem* to have been the natural expression 
of what waa felt by evErybndy who witnessed or 
heard or the facta and manner of her life. 


deranne of the mathematical facilities that they 
regulated her wh-uls mini! and life. She loved 
poetry, aa many mathematicians have done i and 
she insisted that the division set up between 
reason and imagination was arbitrary and false. 
We now and then hear from superficial jiemmu an 
ox predion of wonJer that the finest tasta ia found 
in those who arc conspicuous for judgment ; but 
Mademoiselle Germain would have wondered more 
if tiie case had been otherwise; for aha saw how 
the liectaiona of reason must harmonise with the 
principles of taste, Gwdneaa was, in her eyes, 
order ; and wisdom, waa the discernment of funda¬ 
mental order. An fixed relaticma exist among all 
truths and all object^ and the discovery of any 
: one may lead to the discernment ttl any number, 
i no heights of a peculation astonished, and DO flights 
uf fanny disconcerted her, She was mathematical 
if uYcr b liman being was SO ; blit this did not mean 
that she was prosaic, rigid, and narrow. She waa 
qualified for large and philosophical criticism in 
literature, no 1 eas than for inquisition into the 
l theory of numbers; and she applied herself, 
amidst the tortures of death by cancer, ta exhibit 
the state of p nut only the sciences, but of literature 
at different periods uf their culture* This wu 
the subject of her pnsthumous work. 

Mar faculty for abstract conception and the 
pursuit of attract knowledge did not wait for 
occasion to show itself. Yet, at tlia Outact, M at 
the close, it manifested itself in close alliance with 
the imagination and the moral powers. Ai a 
child she read of the serene life of Archimedes 
amidst the three years' siege of Syracuse ; and the 
story impressed her so deeply that ebe longed to 
make for herself a refuge in mathematical atudien 
from the excitements and terrors of the great 
revolution then raging* nnd liksly to rag® for long. 
It wo? in ^ MontucU'a History of Mathematics ?J 
that she had found the account of the life and 
heroic death of Archimedes which no moved her ; 
and aba studied the book, being then thirteen, 
with a patience and courage altogether consistent 
with her view of moral order—unable to under¬ 
stand whole portions of It, but first ascertaining 
bow much m]h- could understand, and resolving to 
master the rest* sooner or later. The more terrible 
the prophecies she hcard in her father 1 ! drawing¬ 
room (be being a member of the Constituent 
Amenably, and therefore living in political society) 
the more strenuously did little Sophie apply kcr 
faculties to this History of Mathematics and th® 
studies it indicated, to the amazement of her 
family, who could not connive why sko waa 
suddenly engrowed in the study of Euler. They 
were nut only amazed but displeased ; and 
among other mndee of opposition they took away 
all her clothes at night, when the weather was so 
cold as to freeze thu ink m the glass. Sophie 
quietly rest, when they were ad asleep, wrap[>ed 
• herself in the bedclothes, and pursued her studies. 
The elementary books she could lay bold of were 
not such as wo have to learn from now, Thay 
were full of faults and omissions, according to our 


h'eit cornea the French lmdy T who was born later present view; and they gave her mom trouble than 
and died earlier than Caroline lierackeJ. , her family did- Hbe advanced beyond thoao books, 

Sophie Germain began her career in a vary however; and in time her family let her done, 
different way. Here was a cams of aucb a prepon- During the Reign of Terror aho mode herself 
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mistress of the Differential Clfeului of Cou*in. Her erpresFunn of her idem and feelings and h*t 
Times improved for her when society was w far Hortative of incidents were no precis*, bo brief, so 
settled aa that the Normal and Polytechnic Hchcmls jHuftct, Hut do improvement was poaaibl^ and 
ef Paris were opened. By one device or another every alteration must be for the worse. The 
she obtained the notes of many of the* professors 1 euiniTj dtumcaS;, sincerity, ap|>eured in all 

lessons ; and ehe wm presently bewitched by ibe did. Her life was not the leu gonial for this, 
Lagranges new and luminous analysis- It was nor her eon vernation the leu lively and natural 
the custom for much students an desired it to ofTer It had a somewhat poetical cast, or seemed to 
their observations in writing to the professor, at to those who were eK^cting to find 11 a ma¬ 

ths dose of hi 3 course,. Sophie took advantage of . thematacaJ prude,"’ or a dry pedant, 
this custom to get her notes handed in to Lagrange, ! She died in 1&3L after long and cmcl suffering, 
as coining irOln A student ; oed great WAS the heroically borne. She WM fifty-five yEart old“ 
praise awarded to the mysterious atudent, whose younger by a generation than Caroline Ecrschel, 
real name was soon betrayed to the great man, but dying seventeen yean before her. 

He called on her, to praise and encourage her; • Meantime, the English, or rather Scotch woman 

and from that time she wae known as a mathema- had been reaching middle life, in the pursuit ol 
tician* and corresponded with by the moat eminent tbu studies of both the others, and from the same 
scientific men, no that ahe had abundant facilities natural aptitude. 

for progress. Jn correspondence with (iauBB of Thi* natural aptitude betrayed iteelf unex- 

(lotcingiin, she? again wrote under an aaatiEneJ pwtcdly in Mrs. Somervilles case, in the midst 
name ; hut she was presently recognised, and of an ordinary girl's education, at the opening of 
thenceforward she attempted no concealment. this century. She livad at Musselburgh, near 

Her first specific enterprise illustrates her Edinburgh, and was sent to school there, being 
courage and perseverance as thoroughly as her remarked for nothing except docility, gentlanm, i 
whole life. Napoleon was dissatisfied that there and ^uietneu. She learned to sew, aa little girls 
was no scientific expression of the results of the should ; and it was natural that, when she vu at 
curie™ experiments of ChJadni on the vibrations home, also should ait flawing in the window-scat of 
of elastic metal plates i and be offered an extraor- the room where her brother took his lessons from 
dinary prize if the Institute could discover the his tutor. Hie sinter liked hie mathematical JosfSOlifl 
mathematical laws of those vibrations. Lagrange beet ; and she regularly laid hain£o on his Euclid, 
at once declared the thing impossible ; that is, it and carried it up to her own room, to go over thfl ■ 
would require a new species of analysis. Fsw lesson by herself. One day. her brother was stop- 
wo>dd have thought of proceeding in the face of pod by a difficulty* and, forgetting her secret, 
such an opinion: but Sophie said, JA My dear little Maty popped out the answer, Tho tutor j 
master why not try ? 33 After a world of study, started j the family inquired, and very sensibly 
she eent in, ae the result, an equation of the let her slone. Professor Playfair was an intimato 
movement of elastic surfaces. It was faulty ; and friend of the household ; nnd not very long after 
she saw why. Jlut for the irregularity of her the above incident, Mary found an opportunity to 
mathematical education the failure could Tint have put a private question to the professor —-Did he 
happened; and she set tr werk to remedy the Evil, think it wrong for a girl to learn Latin * Not 
She actually produced the new kind o£ analvE-La necessarily ; but muck depended on wbat it Wli 
which L^Jungfr had declared, to be necessary ; and for. Well, she wanted to study Newton's Princi- 
he wsifl the first to applaud the feat. Moreover, he pia, and that was the truth. The professor did 
obtained the exact equation from her scheme, not sod any harm In this, if she liked to try. In a 
She herself pursued the application, and obtained few months she was mastering the Ptincijiin- 
honOuratio mention for thifl second attempt. She Her first marriage was favourable to her line of 
ww invited to enter again into the competition; study; er a I should rather say, to this particular 
and On this third occasion she succeeded com- one of her various studies- -She 19 a very arcom¬ 
pletely. She declared that both Lagrange and pliihed woman—underrtande and speaks several 
Fourier had sided. her by thtir suggestions ; hut- I ail g Hagen ; has in her day been an amateur artist 
they, and aJJ others, Said that a hint or two in the of considerable merit, and wan considered to ptay 
application of her method had nothing to do with well on the harp. But when she married A naval 
the diftoovery of it, and insisted that the glory officer who delighted in her sympathy in hit pro- 
was her own without drawback. It does cot frational studies, she mule great progress, and, 
ap]>ear that glory was any object to her in com- was becoming qualified for future achievements, 
panson with progrese in knowledge, She wrought Still, we do not hear of the gentle and quiet Mm 
out the Applications of her own method^ and Blip- Gregg being pointed out to general notice » t 
plied several theorems to legendra on the theory learned lady. The first that was generally heart! 
of numbers, which he published in the supplement : of her, tu when the child res of her second 
to his uccu-ud edition ; anti the further she went iri riage, two daughter^ were almost grown up, and 
mathematics, the more widely she extended her her son, Mr. Woroozow Gregg, was making him 
studies in other departments, eSji-eeLilly chexniatry, way in the world. 8he was then the wife of Dr. 
phyeics, geography, and the history of philosophy, Snmervills, physician of Cheln^a ILtajhital. It vu 
science, and litoratLtre. She eiuploycl her analytic a pleasant housr: to gLT to—-thab airy house at 
faculty in dircctwni, and manifested her syn- t'heLsea, where ths host was always delighted to 
thetic power on every subject which she touched. tell the stories of bis wife's early stiuLea, and to 
We arc told that in hsr mannera and ccti% r erfcft- \ show, in ths deep drawer full of diplomas, the to- 
tion, the utmost grace yf accuracy was manifestod. . keus of her roceut fame j, nnd where the hofftoss 
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waa the model of a hwkMj well dressed, gen sal 
uid hnopitaUle, apparently with the constant blow¬ 
ing* of a good cock, a neat house, and a perfect 
kn&wJedgu on her own part how to keep it, Her 
harp way iti the comer, nod her pictured on the 
walls; and there was the beet society in London 
in her drawingroom. 

This waa when the impression of her first grp.nt 
work was fresh. Some ex|ffirimoiits that ahu had 
made* showing the magnetic infiucnneuF the violet j 
rays of the solar Bjnwtriun* hunt F>efore directed the 
attention of some philosophical inquirers to her 
ca[^abilities ; and when the Society for the Dif¬ 
fusion of L'sEful Knowkilga waa But up, she was 
invited to prepara for it a popular version of 
l^places Jl MGeatibjue Celeste.” She Accomplished 
the task, hut not in a form suitable for the So¬ 
ciety ; anti her wort waa published indepen¬ 
dently under the title of LL Thu Mechanism -of the 
Heaven*. 11 It waa a radical mistake to -Bet Mrs. 
Somerville to work on popular versions oil aciflmtifiti 
works, A different quality And character of mind 
is required for discovering abstract truthn, and For 
putting them into a fnrrn. which unscientific minds 
tuay comprehend. From her gentleness And sim¬ 
plicity, Mrs. Somerville was tractable* and under¬ 
took what she was told would be mn*t useful ; but 
the work waa perplexing to her. When her first 
and second editions were sold in a wonderfully 
abort time, her publisher Asked hcr d with all duo 
dele relief, whether she could not simplify some 
part* of the book, so as to bring them down to the 
comprehcnFurm of ordinary readers, She tried, 
uuj declared it the most diHi cult tiling she had 
ever attempted. What the publisher And othera 
called simplifying, seemed to her to be obscuring 
And perplexing her sense. When she quitted the 
precision anil brevity of scientific terms, she 
could never tell what the matter would spread out 
to. Thin, should havE put an end to all interfer¬ 
ence wiLh her course* Lid it proved tha error of 
am pectin g the h 11 no mind to supply the two me- 
thodj of exposition—the scientific and the popular. 

If her first great work indicated her matho 
maticaL powera. her next exhibited the course of 
her philosophical tastes. Shu hud given A brief 
account of her view of the Connexion of the Phy¬ 
sical Sciences in the introduction to the “ Me- 
c hiaia m of the Heavens ; 11 and this view formed 
the groundwork of her second bonk. It is ye ty 
interesting in its disclosures to unlearned jrisruou&j, 
and as indicating thu direction And variety of her 
studies ; hut it is dolcotive in the masterly close- 
ncaa, dircctuesy, bod precision which her mind won 
capable of when dealing with mathematical truths. 
Its popularity amazed her, and delighted her 
friends ; who, for the moat part wore unaware of 
the extant to which the country could furnish a 
reading public fur scientific worku, and who had 
mistaken the reasons for the failure of the public 
cations of the Diffusion Society, One edition 
niter another had to he prepared ; And aosl con- 
acientioualy did Mrs. SomerYille apply hfinsclf to 
improve each one as it waa demanded. She was 
sot the sort of author to write more books than 
■he otherwise would, because she was sure of a 
favourable reception for anything she would pub¬ 
lish. Ai far as I know, there is only one mure 


book of herfl ^ and that wae issued many yearn 
later, when she had tong resided abroad. This 
work T 11 Physical (1 cography B 71 appeared in 1348. 

A characteristic feature of Mrs. Somerville's taatc 
appears iu the dedication* of her books, and indeed 
in their being dedicated at all. Not only recoiling 
from innovation in almost all ways, but sumo what 
old-fashioned in her habits of mind, she lias through, 
life tat on pains to do what was proper, and in 
tliat anxiety has made such few and superficial 
mistakes as she has made. They are not worth a 
reference except for the fight they cast on the 
force of her abstract faculties. She who dedicated 
her works {one to the Queen, and another to Sir 
J. He racked i * iu the fash Lou of a former fl#e h when 
author and reader* had not been brought faca to 
face ; she who, because she was advised* not only 
wont to Court, hut took her daughters there j she 
who allowed her ^portrait to be prefixed to one of 
her own work*; she who hi* always carefully 
kept abreast of a cautious conventionalism* and 
drended manifeating any originality except in one 
direction, has been bo inspired in that direction AS 
to be uncon&duus of thu peculiarity which aU tha 
world was ailmlring, Hence her security from 
being foiled. In 1333, &he waa chosen an hono¬ 
rary member of the Royal Astronomical Society; 
and the learned finoiatioa of every civilised country 
followed this lead* till, US I aaid, she hud a deep 
drawer full of diplomas ; but neither this nor any 
other form of homage ever made the slightest dif¬ 
ference in her maimers., or seemed. tu occupy any 
part of her thoughts. Sitting beside old Dr. Dal' 
ten, on the Sofa, talking of the atomic theory, dr 
what not* she never perceived that the ayes of 
mnny strati ^ers were u^n her r and that the great 
men of the scientific world were trying to catch 
the tones of her voice. Her partial! absence of 
mind is another evidence of the character nod 
action nf her intellect. No one can be further 
from what ia called 14 absent” In society. No one 
can be more awoke and olive to the conurbation 
antf the interests of others £ yet her husband used 
to amuse himself* and astonish an occasional guest 
by proving how long it took to ptir her up from 
her rfmlie*. Sirs did not need an elaborate privacy 
for her pursuits. She used the family sitting 
i room* when studying or writing], and, as Jmnn as 
she wfbi fairly engaged, her husband would begin 
libelling liur in extravagant and in a. loud 

voice, without making her look up* till! »t last, 
when he- ahoutad her name, she would aak Lf he 
was speaking to her, and be surprised to see Every¬ 
body laughing. Hens 19 the strongest and clearest 
case possible of a special intellectual organisation* 

| com] tolling its own exercise in simplicity and 
honour. 

Mira. -Somerville lias been lost flight of, though 
never forgotten* For many year?. Abuut twenty 
! years ainue* the health uf Dr, Somarvlllu CALised 
the reuiovel of the family to Italy, whence they 
have never retiiTTLEd, Dr. iSemerville having died 
at the age of a few Weeks ugu. 

Their fHumls felt a sort of indignation at An 
incident which occurred soon after their departure. 
Of all people iu Europe, Mrs. ^oniErville waa the 
one who could by no mean* obtain a proper vlaw 
, -of the comet of 1343. The cnly accessible boW 
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»i’o|K» of value was in the observatory of a Jesuit 
convent, in Tuscany, where no woman was allowed 
to cross the threshold. This indiguation in Eng¬ 
land looks like evidence that the world has ad¬ 
vanced in its intellectual and moral lilierties. 

Whatever the Tuscan Jesuits might think of 
her case, I believe that Mrs. Somerville and all her 
many friends would say, if asked, that they never 
heard of a disrespectful word being spoken of her, 


in connection with her powers and her pursuits. 
Her work is over, for site is almost seventy years 
of age ; and it is not a case in which death is 
required to silence levity or sarcasm ; for there 
is none of either to put to shame. Under 
such circumstances, we may reasonably hop>e that 
these female mathematicians may be, iudeed. 
Representative Women,—leaders of an honoured 
and increasing class. I.m.lkby Scott. 




REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 

The Free Nurse. 

CATHERINE MOMPESSON : MARY PICKARD : 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

By the Free Nurse I mean to indicate the 
Sister of Charity who devotes herself to the sick 
for their own sake, and from a natural impulse of 
benevolence, without being bound by any vow or 
pledge, or having any regard to her own interests 
in connexion with her office. 

There is no dispute about the beauty and excel¬ 
lence of the nursing institutions of the continent, 
Catholic and Protestant. There can be no doubt 
that many lives are utilised by them, which would 
otherwise be frittered away from want of pursuit 
and guidance. Every town where they live can 
tell what the blessing is of such a body'of qualified 
nurses, ready to answer any call to the sick-bed. 
The gratitude of their patients, and the respect of 
the whole community, testify to their services 
and merits : and the frequent proposal of some 
experiment to naturalise such institutions in 
England, proves that we English are sensible of 
the beauty of such an organisation of charity. 
My present purpose, however, is to speak of a 
more distinctive kind of woman than those who 
are under vows. However sincere the compassion, 
however disinterested the devotedness, in an 
incorporated Sister of Charity, she lies under the 
disadvantage of her bonds in the first place, and 


her promised rewards in the other. She may now 
and then forget her bonds ; and there are occa¬ 
sions when they may be a support and relief to 
her; but thd^ keep her down to the level of an 
organisation which can never be of a high charac¬ 
ter while the duty to be performed is regarded aa 
the purchase-money of future benefits to the doer. 
Those who desire to establish the highest order of 
nursing had rather see a spontaneous nurse weep¬ 
ing over the body of a suffering child that has 
gone to its rest than a vowed Sister wiping away 
the death damps and closing the eyes, under the 
promise of a certain amount of remission of sins 
in consequence. There is abundance of room in 
society for both vowed and spontaneous nurses, in 
almost any number; but, their quality as nurses 
being equal, the strongest interest and affection 
will always follow the freer, more natural, and 
more certainly disinterested service. The weaker 
sort are perhaps wise to put themselves under the 
orders of authority, which will settle their duty 
for them: but such cannot be representative 
women, except by some force of character which 
in so far raises them above the region of authority. 
The Representative Women among Nurses are 
those who have done the duty under some natural 
incitement, of their own free will, and in their 
own way. 

It will not be supposed, for a moment, that I 
am speaking slightingly of such organisation as is 
necessary for the orderly and complete fulfilment 
of the nursing function. In every hospital where 
nurses enter freely, and can leave at pleasure, 
there must be strict rules, settled methods, and a 
complete organisation of the body of nurses, or all 
will go into confusion. The authority I refer to 
as a lower sanction than personal free disposition, 
is that of religious superiors, who impose the task 
of nursing as a part of the exercises by which 
future rewards are to be purchased. There can¬ 
not be a more emphatic pleader for hospital and 
domestic organisation, as a means to the best care 
of the sick, than Florenco Nightingale : and at 
the same time, all the world knows that she 
would expect better things from women who 
become nurses of their own accord, and remain so, 
through all pains and penalties, when they might 
give it up at any hour, than from nuns who enter 
that path of life because it leads (as they believe) 
straightest to heaven, and do every act at the 
bidding of a conscience-keeper who holds the 
ultimate rewards in his hand. 

It would lead me too far now to cite examples 
of the different institutions, Catholic and Pro¬ 
testant, and show the results of the religious and 
secular, the vowed and the free systems of 
organised nursing: but the subject is one of 
curious aud deep interest. 

The three women whose honoured names stand 
at the head of this paper, acted singly and spon¬ 
taneously in devoting themselves to the sick, 
though their freedom was not of the same charac¬ 
ter, and their incitements were not alike. Not 
the less are they all representatives of the growing 
order of Free Nurses 

On this day twj^bundred years, Catherine 
Mompesson was ^ beautiful girl of twenty, near 
her marriage with' ft clergyman, who was to intro- 
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| duce her to the life of a minister’s wife in a wild 
place, and among wild people. Their home was 

1 the village of Eyam, in Derbyshire, then thickly 
peopled with miners. In the green dell, and on 
the breezy hills below and above Eyam, they and 
their children enjoyed country health and pleasures 
for a little while. Then the news came of the 
, Great Plague in London; and then of its spread- 

• ing through the country : but the place was so 

1 breezy and so retired, that there might be hope of 
j its being spared the visitation. The winter came, 

and thanksgivings were fervent for the health the 
l, people of Eyam had enjoyed. In the spring, 

| however, when nobody was thinking of dreading 
,| the plague, it broke out in the village. Tradition 

1 says, it was from some clothes that arrived from a 
i 1 distant place. As soon as it appeared that the 
mischief was past arresting, the young mother 

I. thought first of her children,—or at least, pleaded 
first for them, in imploring her husband to leave 
! the place with his family. He knew his duty too 
well. He was firm about remaining; and his 
. desire was that she should carry away her children 
] to a place of safety, and remain there. This she 

* refused with equal firmness : so they sent away 
i the children, and set to work to nurse all Eyam. 

Out of seventy-six families, two hundred and 
fifty-nine persons died. The pastor and his wife 
shut themselves up with the people, allowing 
. nobody to come in or go out, in order to confine 
the calamity to the village. By his faculty of 
organisation, all were fed ; and by her devoted- 
| ness, all were nursed, as far as seemed possible, 
till she sank in the midst of them. Her husband 
i in good time engaged the country people of the 
j | surrounding districts to leave food and other sup- 
' | plies at stated places on the hills at fixed hours, 
l| when he pledged himself that they should en¬ 
counter nobody from the village; and these sup¬ 
plies were fetched away at intermediate hours, 
without any one person ever taking advantage of 
| the opportunity to get away. There could be no 
stronger evidence of the hold their pastor had on 
| their affections. In a number of the Gentleman’s 
| Magazine, published about the close of the last 
!' century, there is an engraving of a rock, called 
| “ Mompesson’s Pulpit.” It is a natural arch in 

J the rock, near Eyam, where he stood to read 
j • prayers and preach during the plague,—the people 

1 • being ranged on the open hill side opposite, and 

I within reach of his voice. This was to avoid the 
risks of collecting together in the church. 

Catherine Mompesson nursed her neighbours 
j from early spring till August, when she died. 

I I Amidst the appalling sights and sounds, of which 
her husband’s letters convey a dreadful idea, she 

i sustained herself and him, and all about them, 
jj His immediate expectation of following her is 
j shown by his letter of the 1st of September to 1 
l Sir George Saville, about the choice of his suc- 
1 1 cessor and the execution of his will: but he lived 
! till his 70th year—still the good clergyman to* his 
life’s end. 

]l It was domestic affection, evidently, which 

i threw Catherine Mompesson into the position of a 
nurse. At first, she would have left the scene of ! 
sickness to preserve husband and children. It 
was for her husband's sake that she remained—•> | 

remained to be his helper, at any sacrifice to 
herself. An incident recorded in one of his 
letters shows the domestic affections strong in 
death. She had refused the ‘ 1 cordials” he pressed 
upon her, saying that she could not swallow them; 
but, on his suggestion of living for their children, 
she raised herself in bed, and made the effort. 

She took the medicines ; but she was past saving. 
Her devotedness as a nurse was not impaired, but 
sanctified, by the influences under which she 
undertook the work. So the good Howard 
thought when he went to Eyam, before his last 
departure from England, to ascertain what details 
he could of the pestilence, and of the exemplary 
nurses of the sick. So think those who even yet 
visit the churchyard among the hills, and find out 
her grave, with the intimation at the foot of the 
suddenness of her call hence. “ Cave : nescitis 
horam.” 

Mary Pickard’s good work was of a similar 
nature ; but even more freely undertaken. She 
was our contemporary, and has been only a few 
years dead. She was an American, born, 1 believe, 
of English parents; and, at any rate, connected 
with England by many relationships. In her 
early womanhood she visited England, previous to 
her marriage with Dr. Henry Ware, afterwards 
Divinity Professor in Harvard University. Among 
other relatives, she chose to visit an aunt who had 
early married below her station, and settled in 
the village of Osmotherly, on the borders of York¬ 
shire and Durham. On reaching the place, she 
found it ravaged by fever, in the way that one 
reads of in old books, but never dreams of seeing 
in the present century. 

Mary Pickard could nurse. Through life she 
was a first-rate nurse, ready to undertake any 
number of patients, and to suffice to them all— 
having, in addition to her other nursing powers, 
a singular gift of serenity and cheerfulness. Full 
primed with these powers, she dismissed her 
chaise as soon as she saw how matters stood in 
the village ; and there she remained for weeks 
and months. She shamed the frightened doctor, 
and sustained the nervous clergyman, and got up 
an organisation of the few who were well and 
strong to clean the streets and houses, and bury 
the dead quickly, and wash the clothes, and fetch 
the medicines and food. She herself seemed to 
the dying quite at leisure to wait upon them : yet 
the whole management, and no little cooking, ancL 
the entire attendance upon a large number of 
households, all down in the fever, rested upon 
her. Before she came all who were attacked 
died : from the day of her arrival some began to 
mend ; but the place was nearly depopulated. She 
is known there by the name of “ the Good Lady;” 
and most of the villagers never inquired about any 
other name. 

Towards the latter end of the visitation, when 
she had complained of nothing, and was as cheerful 
as ever, and unsuspected of any capacity of wearing | 
out, she one day sank down on the floor, and 
could not get up again. “Never mind!” said 
she. “It is only want of sleep. Just bring me 
some blankets, and let me lie here, and I shall do 
very well.” And there she lay—when awake 
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giving directions to others about carrying on her 
work, but generally asleep, day and night. It 
was long before she could stand; and when she 
could she was sent away to recruit. Good nursing 
and comforts soon restored her; and she went to 
the village as soon as she was allowed. A joyful 
cry ran from house to house of those which were 
still inhabited ; and the people crowded round the 
chaise, throwing in little presents which they 
had prepared for the chance of the Good Lady 
returning. 

Alone she did it!—the nursing of a fever- 
stricken population, who were prostrated as by 
the plague. She did it simply because she was 
wanted. The people—all entire strangers to her, 
the aunt and all—were sick and dying ; and she 
could not leave them. It never seemed to herself 
a remarkable act. The fever scene was remark¬ 
able ; and of this she spoke with earnestness on 
occasion : but her own shore in it was, in her 
view, a fine piece of experience ; so that, if the 
fever was to happen, she was glad to have been 
theie. She went back to America, married, and 
brought up her family of children in the simplest 
way, being only remarkable for her nursing skill, 
and the number of sick babies she had tended, 
and the children who had died in her arms, while 
she had a houseful of her own to attend to. She 
died of a lingering and painful disorder, some 
years after her husband. Her cheerfulness never 
failed ; and in making arrangements for her orphan 
children, she spoke of her approaching departure 
just as she would of a voyage to Europe by the 
next steamer. If ever there was a perfect example 
of a spontaneous, unprofessional nurse, it was she. 

Florence Nightingale, however, will be, 
through all time to come, the Representative Nurse 
par excellence ! In her case it is a special calling, in 
virtue of natural capacity, moral and intellectual 
at once. She did not set out from any chosen 
starting-point. She did not propose to earn her 
own salvation by a life of good works. She was 
not incited by visions of a religious life in a favoured 
monastic community. She did not aspire to take 
in hand a department of human misery, in order 
to extinguish it, and then look about to see what 
particular misery it should be. She does not 
appear to have had any plans relating to herself 
at all. Nor was she overtaken by the plague in a 
village : nor did she overtake a fever in a village 
rin the course of her travels, like her representative 
sisters of an earlier time : nor did she do the work 
of the occasion, and re-enter ordinary life os if 
nothing had happened. Her case is special and 
singular in every way. 

Her childhood and youth were very much like 
those of little girls who have wealthy parents, and 
carefully chosen governesses, and good masters, 
and much travel—in short, all facilities for intel¬ 
lectual cultivation by study and extended inter¬ 
course with society, at home and abroad. 

The peculiarity in the case of herself and her 
nearest relatives seems to be their having been 
reared in an atmosphere of sincerity and freedom 
—of reality, in fact,—which is more difficult to 
obtain than might be thought. There was a cer¬ 
tain force and sincerity of character in the elder 


members on both sides of the house which could 
not but affect the formation of the children’s 
characters ; and in this case there was a governess 
also whose lofty rectitude and immaculate truth¬ 
fulness commanded the reverence of all who knew 
her. 

In childhood a domestic incident disclosed to 
the honest-minded little girl what her liking was, 
and she followed the lead of her natural taste. 

She took care of all cuts and bruises, and nursed 
all illness within her reach ; and there is always a 
good deal of these things within the reach of 
country gentry who are wealthy and benevolent. 

For the usual term of young-lady life, Florence 
Nightingale did as other young ladies. She saw l 
Italy, and looked at its monuments; she once 
went to Egypt and Greece with the Bracebridges : ■ 

she visited in society, and went to Court But , 
her heart was not in the apparent objects of her 
life—not in travel for amusement, nor in art. 

In literature, books which disclosed life and its 
miseries, and character with its sufferings, burnt 
themselves in upon her mind, and created much 
of her future effort. She was never resorted to ■ j 
for sentiment. Sentimentalists never had a | 
chance with her. Besides that her character was 
too strong, and its quality too real for any sym- ■ 
pathy with shallowness and egotism, she had two 
characteristics which might well daunt the senti¬ 
mentalists—her reserve, and her capacity for ridi¬ 
cule. Ill would they have fared who had come to 
her for responsive sympathies about sentiment, or 
even real woes in which no practical help was 
proposed ; and there is perhaps nothing uttered ' 
by her, from her evidence before the Sanitary i* 
Commission for the Army to her recently pub- . 
lished “Notes on Nursing,” which does not disclose I 
powers of irony which self-regardant persons may » 
well dread. 

Such force and earnestness must find or make a I 
career. She evidently believes, as all persons of I 
genius do, that she found it, while others say she | 

made it. Philosophy will hereafter reconcile the « 

two in her case and many others. As a matter of 
fact, while other young ladies were busy, and j 
perhaps better employed than usual in enjoying ■ 
the Great Exhibition, she was in the Kaiserswerth | 
Institution, on the Rhine, going through the 
training for nursing, and investigating the methods 
of organisation there and elsewhere. 

The strongest sensation she perhaps ever ex¬ 
cited among her personal acquaintance was when 
she undertook to set up the Sanitarium in Harley ■ 
Street, and left home to superintend the establish- 1 j 
ment. Her first work there was chiefly financial: 
and the powers of administration she manifested . j 
were a complete justification of wh&t she had j 
done in leaving her father's house to become what ' 
people called the matron of a charity. At first, 
common-minded people held up hands and eyes as 
if she had done something almost scandalous. 
Between that day and this, they must have dis¬ 
covered that she could exalt any function, and 
that no function could lower her. She rectified ' 
the accounts, paid the debts, and brought all I 
round ; and she always had leisure to help and 
comfort the sick ladies in the house. At one 
time, I remember, there was not a case in the 
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house which was not hopeless ; but there was no 
sign of dismay in Florence Nightingale. She 
completed her task, showing unconsciously by it 
how a woman as well as a man may be bom to 
administration and command. 

By a sort of treachery only too common in the 
visitors of celebrated people, we have all seen the 
letter of Mr. Sidney Herbert, in 1854, entreating 
Miss Nightingale to go—accompanied by her 
friends the Bracebridges, who are familiar with 
life in the East—to Turkey, to minister among 
the sick and wounded of our army. How soon 
she was ready, and how she and her band of 
nurses went, and were just in time to receive the 
wounded from Inkermann, no Englishman forgets. 
No man of any nation concerned will ever forget 
her subsequent services. She had against her 
not only a chaos of disorder in which to move, 
and a hell of misery around her to relieve, but 
special difficulties in the jealousy of the medical 
officers, the rawness of the nurses so hastily col¬ 
lected, and the incompatibilities of the volunteer 
ladies who started on the enterprise with her or 
after her. On the state of the hospitals it can, 1 
hope, never be necessary to enlarge again. We 
all know how, under her superintendence, places 
became clean and airy, and persons cleanly, 
clothed, fed, and afforded some chance of re¬ 
covery from maladies or wounds. While history 
abides, the image of Florence Nightingale, lamp 
in hand, going through miles of beds, night by 
night, noting every patient as she went, and 
ministering wherever most wanted, will always 
glow in men's hearts ; and the sayings of the 
men about her will be traditions for future gene¬ 
rations to enjoy. 

She did not, like Mrs. Mompesson, sink down 
and die in the midst of the scene : nor did she, 
like Mary Pickard, return into ordinary life for 
the rest of a long career. She was prostrated by 
the Crimean fever at Balaklava, and carried up to 
the hospital on the cliffs till she began to mend, 
when she was taken to sea. She would not come 
home, because her work at Scutari was not 
finished. She remained there till the end of the 
war, by which time she and her military and 
medical coadjutors had shown what hospitals may 
be, and how low the rate of mortality of an army 
may be reduced, even in time of war. 

She has never recovered from that fever; and 
for some years she has been confined by severe 
and increasing illness. Not the less has she 
worked, Bteadily and most efficiently. She cannot 
fulfil her aim,—of training nurses in an institu¬ 
tion of her own, and thus raising up a body of 
successors. The grateful people of England sup¬ 
plied the means, without her knowledge or desire, 
—which was the same thing as imposing a new 
service upon her. She wished to decline it when 
she found how little likely her health was to 
improve. Her letter to the trustees of the fund 
must be fresh in all memories, and the reply of 
the trustees, who satisfied her that the money was 
accumulating, and the plan and the public able and 
willing to wait. If she could not do this particular 
work, she has done many others. Her written 
evidence before the Sanitary Commission for the 
Army is a great work in itself. So are various 


reforms urged on the military authorities by her 
and her coadjutors, and now adopted by the War 
Office. Reforms in the Indian army are about to 
follow. The lives thus saved no one will attempt 
to number; and the amount of misery and vice 
precluded by her scientific humanity is past all 
estimate. 

Her “ Notes on Nursing,” prepared and issued 
in illness and pain, are the crowning evidence of 
what she is and can do. Hitherto we have, I 
trust, appreciated and honoured her acts : now 
we are enabled to perceive and appreciate the 
quality of her mind. It was as certain before as 
it can ever be, that she must have acquired no 
little science, in various departments, to produce 
the effects she wrought: but we see it all now. 

We see also, much more clearly than ever, her 
moral characteristics. I will not describe them 
when they can be so much better seen in her 
“Notes on Nursing.” Any one who reads those 
Notes without being moved in the depths of his 
heart, will not understand the writer of them by 
any amount of description : and those who have 
been so moved, do not need and will not tolerate 
it. The intense and exquisite humanity to the 
sick, underlying the glorious common sense about 
affairs, and the stern insight into the weaknesses 
and the perversions of the healthy, troubled as 
they are by the sight of suffering, and sympa¬ 
thising with themselves instead of the patient, 
lay open a good deal of the secret of this won¬ 
derful woman’s life and power. We begin to see 
how a woman, anything but robust at any time, 
may have been able, as well as willing, to under¬ 
take whatever was most repulsive and most 
agonising in the care of wounded soldiers, and 
crowds of cholera patients. We see how her 
minute economy and attention to the smallest 
details are reconcilable with the magnitude of her 
administration, and the comprehensiveness of her 
plans for hospital establishments, and for the 
reduction of the national rate of mortality. As 
the lives of the sick hang on small things, she is 
as earnest about the quality of a cup of arrow- 
root, and the opening and shutting of doors, as 
about the institution of a service between the 
commissariat and the regimental, which shall 
ensure an army against being starved when 
within reach of food. In the mind of a true 
nurse, nothing is too great or too small to be 
attended to with all diligence : and therefore we 
have seen Florence Nightingale doing, and insist¬ 
ing upon, the right about shirts and towels, spoon- 
meats and the boiling of rice ; and largely aiding 
in reducing the mortality of the army from nine¬ 
teen in the thousand to eight, in time of peace. 

In the spirit and tone of this book we 
see, too, how it is that, with all her fame, we 
have known so little of the woman herself. 
Where it is of use to tell any piece of her own 
experience, she tells it; and these scraps of auto¬ 
biography will be eagerly seized upon by all kinds 
of readers : but, except for the purpose of direct 
utility, she never speaks of herself, more or less, 
or even discloses any of her opinions, views, or 
feelings. This reserve is a great distinction in 
these days of self-exposure, and descanting on 
personal experiences. It is the best possible 
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rebuke to the egotism, or the sentimentality, 
which has led several ladies to imagine that they 
could be nurses, without having tried whether 
they could bear the discipline. Her pure, undis¬ 
guised common sense, and her keen perception of 
all deviations from common sense, may have 
| turned back more or fewer women from the 
J nursing vocation : but this is probably an un- 
j mixed good ; for those who could be thus turned 
| back were obviously unfit to proceed. She is the 
j representative of those only who are nurses ; that 
is, capable of the hardest and highest duties and 


sacrifices which women can undertake from love 
to their race. 

In the end she will have won over far more 
than she can have (most righteously and mer¬ 
cifully) discouraged. Generations of women, for 
centuries to come, will be the better, the more 
helpful, and the more devoted for Florence 
Nightingale having lived ; and no small number 
of each generation will try their strength on that 
difficult path of beneficence which she has opened, 
and on which her image will for ever stand to 
show the way. Ixglxby Scott. 
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